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Policy Questions--Do Board Members 
and Superintendents Agree? 


The school board-superintendent rela- 
tionship is a matter of practical con- 
cern to superintendents and members of 
school boards. In recent years this re- 
lationship has become a research interest 
of educators and other prominent social 
scientists who seek to learn more about 
the leadership role of the chief school 
officer and the policy-making functions 
of boards of education. 


The division of function to be per- 
formed by the superintendent and the 
school board has evolved with the growth 
of public education. Successful rela- 
tions between the school board and the 
superintendent depend upon mutual under- 
standings in respect to duties and re- 
sponsibilities. What do we know about 
this relationship as it exists in cur- 
rent school situations? At what level of 
abstraction do mutual understandings ex- 
ist? Are there basic misunderstandings 
of this relationship when functions in- 
volved in the day-to-day administration 
of schools are described in operational 
terms? Does the school superintendent 
represent the aspirations of the immedi- 
ate policy-making group--the school 
board? Are there indications, in the 
current status of board-superintendent 
relationships, that mutual adherence 
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to a body of social norms affecting the 
relationship is less than some minimum 
necessary for the stabilization of the 
role of the superintendent in the com- 
munity? 


The recent work of Gross! has provided 
some useful insights into the relation- 
ships between administrators and school 
boards in Massachusetts. The findings 
reported in Who Runs Our Schools? re- 
late closely to an investigation con- 
ducted in Montana in 19532 which sought 
answers to some vital questions concern- 
ing the attitudes of school superintend- 
ents and school board members on se- 
lected social concepts. 


Opinions were drawn from 636 Montana 
school board members and 171 Montana 
school superintendents. The data-gather- 
ing instrument, used to explore the opin- 
ions of board members and superintend- 
ents, provided appropriate information 
to (1) define more clearly areas of 
agreement and disagreement; (2) indicate 
what relationships these agreements and 
disagreements bear to value patterns, 
symbol interpretations,®? expectations, 
and acceptance of innovation; and (3) 
demonstrate variations in superintend- 
ents' and board members' opinions ac- 
cording to district size, extent of 
formal education, tenure, age, sex, and 
occupation. 


Individuals who responded to the in- 
strument made choices on an operational 
level familiar to them by virtue of con- 
tinued contact with the operations of a 
school system. Both superintendents and 
board members completed the instrument 
within this framework. 


If one criterion of administrative 
"success" is acceptance of an adminis- 
trator by a school board, the hypothesis 
might be advanced that this entails a 
high level of value conformity and a 
common viewpoint. The instrument was de- 
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signed to measure such commonality along 
several sociological dimensions. The 
following illustrate the type of ques- 
tions used: 


Which of these methods do you favor in de- 
termining the assignment and transfer of school 
personnel? 


—The superintendent should make all assign- 
ments and transfers (grade assignments, 
building transfers, etc.) of both teaching 
and non-teaching personnel (custodians, etc. ) 


—The superintendent should make all assign- 
ments and transfers of both teaching and 
non-teaching personnel (custodians, etc.) 


— The superintendent should make all assign- 
ments and transfers of both teaching and 
non-teaching personnel following board ap- 
proval of his recommendations. 


— The board should make all assignments and 
transfers enlisting the advice of the su- 
perintendent only when desired. 


—— Other plan. 


The complete study covered these policy 
issues: 


Assignment and transfer of personnel 

School-board committee practices 

Board membership 

Employment of personnel 

Budget practices 

Formation of regulations and policies 

The superintendent's function in advising 
the board 

Degree of emphasis on certain functions 
of the school 

Superintendent's relationship on policy 
matters with individual board members 

Recommendations to the community 

Attendance of the public at board meetings 

The use of advisory councils 

Superintendent's role in community 
organizations 

Staff presentations to the board 

Division of board time on educational and 
business matters 

Continued employment of the superintendent 

Administrator support for staff 

Tenure of teachers 

Salary schedule 

Re-employment practices 

Communication to the staff on 
administrative problems 


Group Viewpoint Differences 


Significant differences in opinion 
patterns of superintendents and board 
members occurred in twenty-one of the 
twenty-two areas covered in the instru- 
ment. The only apparent area of con- 
formity was in relation to "source of 
announcement of recommendation for edu- 
cational change." 


The differences of opinion found be- 
tween the two groups--the superintendents 
and board members--were markedly greater 
than differences within either group. 


The opinions of board members, when 
scaled for consistency, differed sig- 
nificantly on the basis of grouping by 
education, occupation, organizational 
membership, and sex. Obviously, these 
variables are interrelated. Board mem- 
bers' consistency scores did not differ 
Significantly on the basis of district 
size, tenure, age, or years lived in 
Montana. 


Superintendents' consistency scores 
differed only on the basis of education 
and experience. Those superintendents 
without degrees in education or with 
graduate degrees in another field were 
in greater agreement with board member 
opinion patterns than were superintend- 
ents with graduate degrees in education. 
Also, those superintendents with one to 
four years of experience and the super- 
intendent with tenure in position of ten 
years and over had contrasting opinion 
patterns. The long-tenure administrators 
tended to make choices in closer corres- 
pondence to the expressions of board 
members. 


No significant differences of opinion 
patterns of superintendents were found 
based on total time as superintendent, 
district classification, age, or years 
lived in Montana, 


Social Norms and Leadership 


The role of the superintendent is de- 
fined in two conflicting ways, at least 
in Montana. The school board, reflecting 
the community it serves, defines the su- 
perintendency in one way; the profession 
of educational administration, including 
the institutions who prepare school ad- 
ministrators, see the superintendent's 
role in quite another way. To a degree, 
certainly, the role of the superintendent 
is professionally defined outside the im 
mediate culture in which it operates. 


Board members not only differ with ad- 
ministrators on policy matters, but they 
disagree among themselves as well. Only 
on three issues did 60 per cent or more 
of the board members express the same 
opinion--a clear indication of the dif- 
ficulty the school officer faces in 
analyzing his position in relation to 
the board. 
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Agreement among respondents was greater 
when the choices were generalized or 
highly symbolic. The choice in the elec- 
tion of board members who " .. . come 
from those successful in their own ac- 
cupations to the point where the public 
recognizes ability to direct the impor- 
tant affairs of the school" has a sym- 
bolic appeal and a generality without 
any specific stimuli that might cause 
rejection. This supports the notion that 
in the policy-making responsibilities 
of school boards, the most substantial 
contribution can be made when broad, 
general policies are formulated, dele- 
gating the details of implementation to 
the administrator. 


Common Values and Community 
Integration 


As a community increases in size, the 
need for common symbols increases; the 
social order and plurality of value sys- 
tems are often incompatible. One of the 
principal social expectations of the 
educational system is that schools will 
reinforce the contemporary culture. It 
is evident that "professional" forces 
in education have had a strong impact 
upon the direction that organization and 
purposes in public education have taken. 
The superintendent who reflects the pro- 
fessor's view of education's purposes 
is at odds with the concept that the 
administrative function is normally a 
conservative one. This may have con- 
tributed to the severity of differences 
in opinion patterns of board members 
and superintendents. 


General Frame of Reference and 
Specific Attitudes 


The data indicated a general dispo- 
sition on the part of board members to 
resist delegation of authority to the 
administrator, and a striving on the 
part of the administrator to enlarge his 
scope of action. This is not surprising 
when it is considered that most board 
members feel sincere responsibility for 
the successful day-to-day operation of 
local school systems. 


The drive of the administrator to ex- 
pand his field of influence can be ex- 
plained in part as the natural desire 
any human expresses for power, authority, 
status, and prestige. Training programs 
for administrators undoubtedly contrib- 
ute to this drive too. The generalized 
attitude of administrators relating to 
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their conception of professional role 
includes emphasizing the leadership re- 
sponsibilities of the school superin- 
tendent in both the advisory phase and 
the implementation phase of school board 
decisions. 


Another contributor to the striving of 
the administrator to enlarge his scope 
of action is colleague approbation. He 
wants to look good in the judgment of 
his fellow superintendents and one way 
to receive a favorable evaluation is to 
introduce new services into the system, 
to change the existing program, or to 
launch a long-range building program. 


Size of Organization and Leadership 


There were indications that as the 
school district increased in size, board 
members were more prone to express views 
consistent with formalized division of 
administrative and policy-making au- 
thority. This lends support to the con- 
cept that there is increased formality 
in organization when large numbers are 
involved, with the resulting need for 
specialized roles and the concentration 
of the "acting mechanism" in the hands 
of the few. 


In a small school system the distance 
between the school board and the opera- 
tional level of the organization is less. 
Board members know teachers and princi- 
pals; they areable to follow the day-to- 
day functioning of a given school, and 
when problems arise they react in terms 
of specific personalities--Miss Jones or 
Mr. Fisher--and not "a" teacher or "a" 
group of teachers in "a" school within 
the district. Larger districts with se- 
veral schools make it difficult to keep 
closely in touch with more than just @ 
few teachers and principals, and to con- 
cern themselves less with the ministerial 
function and more with policy-making. 


There is evidence that in large school 
organizations in Montana both board 
members and superintendents are reluc- 
tant to encourage public attendance at 
board meetings or to encourage publicity 
of a free and unconditional nature. This 
may be in keeping with the tenet that 
large, enduring organizations support a 
certain amount of secrecy to sustain a 
smooth operation, and that information 
to the public may tend to be limited to 
"decisions and unifying activities, and 
silence on plans, failures, and dis- 
agreements." 
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Innovation 


To maintain continuity, a culture must 
value its past. Innovations which in- 
volve new combinations of interrelation- 
ships threaten established social norms. 
The advocate of change incurs the wrath 
of those who support the status quo. 
Fifty-one per cent of Montana school- 
board members who were college graduates 
listed training in the academic subjects 
as the most important function of the 
public school. This same function was 
seen as important by 26 per cent of the 
board members with one to eight years 
of formal education. 


Although there is substantial dispari- 
ty among board members as to the princi- 
pal task of the school, there is con- 
siderable support for retaining existing 
programs which emphasize academic train- 
ing. Efforts to substitute other goals 
will inevitably be resisted. 


Implications 


It is apparent that much of the con- 
flict surrounding the superintendent- 
school board relationship stems from at- 
titude and value differences. Despite 
the literature on what "ought" to be 
the relationship between the school ad- 
ministrator and his policy-making body, 
there is little evidence that "ideal" 
understandings of policy matters ex- 
ist. As the school administrator becomes 
increasingly aware of what his role 
"should be"--a role defined primarily by 
the members of his professional group-- 
the gulf between policy-makers and ad- 
ministrators broadens. 


What is the answer? Open consideration 
by school board members of their policy- 
making role might be useful. Where the 
task of the administrator and the task 
of a school board clearly lack defi- 
nition in a given community, this is an 
appropriate starting point for a clearer 
understanding of the superintendent- 
school board relationship. Careful ex- 
amination of the legal responsibili- 
ties of boards of education and adminis- 
trative responsibilities of agents of 
the board can be the subject matter for 
an in-service program in school board 
membership. Certainly some of this is 
occurring now. 


Though there have been opinion dif- 
ferences on selected policy issues, many 


administrators and school board mem- 
bers have worked together harmoniously. 
Strong, successful relationships have 
been sustained for years without serious 
misunderstandings. In some situations, 
conflict has been avoided in the absence 
of clearly-defined administrative and 
policy-making roles. 


What then holds this relationship to- 
gether and sustains it? What is the so- 
cial "mucilage" that binds the policy 
advisor and implementer and the policy- 
maker together? Knowing about the fac- 
tors which bind might be as important as 
knowing about those that divide. They 
could be quite personal; board members 
may tolerate an administrator who dif- 
fers with them on policy matters if he 
has integrity, is scrupulously honest 
and fair-minded, possesses a strong will 
but can substantiate his position, or is 
dedicated and hard-working. 


Perhaps training programs for school 
administrators need to bring prospective 
superintendents face-to-face with the 
facts of "real" situations. They need 
to know that conflict in opinions will 
confront them and that part of their 
responsibility is to work through the 
maze of conflicting attitudes, values, 
expectations, and opinions toward mutu- 
ally acceptable goals, and programs for 
their realization. Ultimately this will 
lead to realistic modification in the 
superintendent's role as professionally 
defined. 


These findings, as well as those re- 
cently reported by Gross, become impor- 
tant subject matter for instruction in 
school administration. 


1 
Neal Gross, Who Runs Our Schools? New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 


esnen O. Sletten, "A Related Study of the Opini- 
ons of Montana School Board Members and Superintend- 
ents on Selected Board Policy Practices" (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1954). 


3nSymbol interpretation" refers to the concept or 
stereotype which individuals generalize from words, 
phrases, and ideas, such as "good citizenship," 
"patriotism," etc. 
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